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utmost significance for the future of Catholicism. It
must have dealt with Rome's fear of a Church in America
becoming too powerful and too wealthy, and also with the
Vatican's alarm at the gradual loss of independence of the
Catholic Church in Europe.
One is reminded of one of the late Lord Rosebery's
addresses, in which he tried to picture what would have
happened had the United States not broken away from
Great Britain. He imagined, at a date some time in the
nineteenth century, Queen Victoria and the Imperial
Parliament at Westminster moving in solemn state,
surrounded by the battleships of the Grand Fleet, across
the Atlantic to start a new capital in the new centre of a
great English-speaking Empire, somewhere in America.
America is not nearly lost to the Catholic Church, and
it is safe to say that in fifty years' time the American
democratic world will lead the Catholic Church in
numbers by a large majority. Will the Americans be
content to take their orders and pay their money always
to an Italian, when there is no reason whatever, in the
laws of the Church, why an Italian must be Pope? Nor
for that matter has the Pope always been in, Rome. The
more the Catholic Church becomes identified with the
Fascist and totalitarian ideas of Italy, of Austria, and now
of Franco's Spain, the more will the New World become
restless. The hegemony of the Church is fast slipping
away from Europe, and it is no fantastic idea to imagine
an American Pope spending half the year at the Vatican,
and the other half in the New World.
This may mean a new influence on behalf of Catholicism,
and it is an influence in which the British Empire may play
almost as big a part, since for the twenty million Catholics